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About Grow Your Own Educators 


Grow Your Own (GYO) is a teacher preparation 
strategy focused on developing and retaining 
teachers from the local community. GYO is often 
used to address teacher shortages and increase the 
diversity of the teacher workforce. 
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Introduction 


Across Mississippi, the majority of school districts are facing teacher shortages. 
The scope of this problem was documented across a three-part series by the 
Hechinger Report and Mississippi Today.’ That series noted sharp enrollment 
declines in teacher preparation programs—between 2011 and 2016 enrollment in 
teacher prep programs across the state dropped from over 5,000 students to 
2,795—and little action by state legislators to address the issue.” The state has also 
seen a nearly 50 percent decline in the number of initial teacher licenses issued 
between 2011 and 2018 (from 3,626 to 1,624).° 


Teacher preparation enrollment has declined in Mississippi 


The number of students enrolled in teacher preparation programs, by race/ethnicity 
and year 2008-2017 


= Overall — White — Black — Other Race/Ethnicity” 


2,651 


2,012 


82 


2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 
*Includes Hispanic; American Indian or Alaska Native; Asian; Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific 
Islander; and Two or More Races 


Source: U.S. Department of Education, Higher Education Act Title ll State Report Card System 
NEW AMERICA 


And while the cost of college attendance has risen, teacher salaries have 
remained relatively flat* and low.’ These challenges are most acute in the 
Mississippi Delta, which a 2017 Mississippi State University study describes as “a 
”© Of the 1,067 teacher 
vacancies reported in the state in 2018, close to half were in the Delta.’ 


nexus of poverty, isolation, and teacher shortage. 
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Mississippi Teacher Vacancies by Congressional District (July 2018) 


Note: this figure was adapted from Mississippi Grow-Your-Own Teacher Task 
Force Report (Jackson: Mississippi Department of Education, 2019), pg. 3. 


Quitman County is an agrarian community located in the Mississippi Delta, flat 
and fertile land that lies between the Yazoo and Mississippi Rivers in the 
northwest part of the state. Fifty years after the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. 
led the Poor People’s Campaign from its county seat, Quitman County and its 
schools remain mostly poor and segregated. The school district enrolls 973 
students across grades PreK-12, nearly all of whom (97 percent) are Black, and 
just over 50 percent of students live below the poverty line. Close to one-third of 
teachers in the district have a provisional license® (a temporary license issued to 
teachers who have not met the requirements for a full license).” 
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Evelyn Jossell, superintendent of Quitman County School District, has 
experienced the challenges of attracting and retaining teachers to this area 
firsthand. “When I became superintendent, we had 30 vacancies at the end of the 
school term. Many teachers were not fully licensed and needed to pass the Praxis 
exam,” she told us.’° 


The Mississippi Department of Education (MDE) is helping to coordinate and 
lead three overlapping initiatives aimed at increasing teachers in the state by 
removing barriers to entry and providing support along the way: Grow Your Own 
(GYO) programs to develop local teachers, a state-run teacher residency 
program, and a pilot program exploring the possibility for teachers to earn a 
license based on their performance in the classroom.” State Superintendent 
Carey Wright has framed this work as “part of a statewide strategy to diversify 
the teacher pipeline and ensure that all students have access to teachers who are 
well-prepared, appropriately licensed and serve as role models for success.” 
Profiled below, these initiatives individually serve as ways to bolster Mississippi’s 
teacher workforce. Collectively, they represent a collaborative approach to 
solving shortages and increasing teacher diversity that provides lessons for other 
states. 


In atime of localized teacher shortages, * declining interest in teaching, * and 
calls to diversify the educator workforce,” states across the country are 
innovating to transform teacher recruitment, preparation, and hiring. Mississippi 
stands out for taking a wide-reaching and creative approach to addressing critical 
shortages, including in the Delta. 
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Growing Their Own: Homegrown Solutions to 
Teacher Shortages 


In 2016, the department of education at Mississippi State University-Meridian 
(MSU) faced a lack of students interested in majoring in elementary education. 
Nationally, shortages of elementary teachers are less common compared to other 
subject areas, with only 13 states and the District of Columbia reporting a 
shortage of elementary teachers in the 2017-18 school year.’* At the same time, 
many districts in the state were dealing with acute teacher shortages and looking 
for new approaches to developing the teachers they so desperately needed. 


MSU-Meridian turned to partnerships with local districts to recruit and prepare 
paraeducators to become licensed teachers. The idea was driven by research 
demonstrating that paraeducators have significant instructional experience, 
linguistic and cultural competence, connections to the communities where they 
work, and higher rates of retention once they become licensed teachers.” 


Developed by former head of the Division of Education Susie Burroughs and now 
run by assistant professor Jeff Leffler, the Professional Advancement Network for 
Teacher Assistants (PANTA) program targets paraeducators who are near 
completing or already have an associate degree and aims to increase access to the 
elementary education program at MSU-Meridian. To that end, the admissions 
process is tailored to each individual student. Leffler and his colleagues review 
each applicant’s transcript and devise a personalized plan that outlines any 
prerequisites and testing requirements (including test prep courses) he or she 
needs to complete. 


Courses are offered through a modified hybrid approach that uses both online 
and in-person meetings. Program faculty devised a system for helping students 
take four classes a semester but only requiring them to come to campus one 
evening a week. Leffler described this as a “stacking” process whereby two 
classes are offered at the same time but alternate between in-person and online 
meetings. “The first class meeting is split between the two classes so [instructors] 
can do their overview and then the classes alternate live meetings for the rest of 
the semester. We adjusted the schedule to where we could schedule a class from 
4:00 to 6:30, and a second class from 6:45 to 9:15,” said Leffler. These 
modifications were necessary given that PANTA participants are working full 
time and have family obligations. In addition, many program participants can 
complete their field experience in the classrooms they are already working in. 


Quitman County School District has also turned to Grow Your Own (GYO) 
programs, which recruit and prepare educators from the community who are 
invested in staying in the community. “Our GYO work arose out of desperation,” 
said Jossell.’* In 2016, in partnership with William Carey University, a private 
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institution located in the southeastern part of the state, the district launched an 
alternate route program for individuals who already held a bachelor’s degree. 
The university was a natural partner given that it had experience running 
alternate route programs and experience working with districts across the state. 
Quitman’s prospective teachers enrolled in the university’s Art of Teaching 
program, which requires that participants take and pass two courses (Classroom 
Management and Tests, Measurements and Evaluation) before applying for an 
initial license. These two courses were offered locally over the summer so that 
teachers could begin working that fall while completing the rest of their 
coursework online. While the program does provide a fast track into the 
classroom, participants are required to eventually pass required licensure exams; 
the district offers mentoring and support to help ensure teachers are able to do so. 


PANTA and the program in Quitman County are just two examples of how Grow 
Your Own programs are being leveraged in Mississippi to ease teacher shortages. 
While GYO programs like PANTA and the Art of Teaching are local initiatives, 
the state is working to boost these efforts.’? 


Last year, the Mississippi Department of Education launched a GYO task force 
composed of stakeholders representing school districts, higher education, 
philanthropy, and business. As task force member Ben Burnett, dean of the 
School of Education at William Carey University, said, “our charge was to just 
ignite the idea and to start that culture throughout the state because it's going to 


”?° These ideas culminated ina 


take years for these ideas to come to practice. 
report that outlined key policy issues and solutions for how GYO could expand 


throughout the state.” 


The task force offered recommendations for promoting GYO in three areas: high 
school teacher academies, paraeducator and classified staff pathways, and 
community colleges and postsecondary institutions. Previously, high school 
pathways were hampered by strict regulations on the credentials necessary to 
teach these courses but the MDE is currently proposing alternatives based on 
educator experience so that these programs might be implemented widely. The 
task force recommended that licensure regulations be amended and that Teacher 
Academies be designed to offer two pathways, one through career and technical 
education, where students can earn the credentials necessary to work in child 
care centers or as paraeducators; and another that would allow students to earn 
college credit via dual enrollment. Recommendations for tuition assistance and 
program flexibility in educator preparation programs would allow paraeducators 
to continue working while earning their teaching degrees. The task force 
recommended differential tuition rates for education majors and articulation 
agreements between Teacher Academy programs, community colleges, and 
education preparation programs to increase resources for programs and activities 
aiming to address teacher shortages. 
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What remains to be seen is whether these recommendations will be embraced by 
state lawmakers. In the 2019 legislative session, 19 teacher shortage bills were 
introduced and none of them passed,” although the state did increase teacher 
pay by $1,500 and allocate $500,000 for forgivable loans for teachers working in 
shortage districts. This year, a bill to give teachers a $1,000 raise was passed out 
of committee in the senate and forwarded on to the house, but ended up not 
getting any traction. Similarly, a bill that would have revised the admissions 
requirements for educator preparation programs to help increase access also 
failed to get passed.”* 


Meanwhile, school districts like Quitman are not waiting for state lawmakers to 
act. They are using local and federal funds to develop strategies and approaches 
to recruiting, preparing, and ultimately retaining homegrown teachers. 


For Jossell, the district’s investment in GYO is helping to create more continuity 
for students who have seen teachers come and go every couple of years by 
providing a pathway into the profession for teachers who are invested in staying 
there. Indeed, a handful of studies suggest that teachers prepared through GYO 
have higher rates of retention.” She is also hopeful that these homegrown 
teachers will help the district sustain its upward momentum. Since 2016 its rating 
in the state accountability system has gone from an F toa C, with one school 
being rated as an A. “Teachers who came through GYO have bought into the 
vision,” she said.”° 
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Mississippi Teacher Residency: Enhancing Teacher 
Preparation 


In addition to widespread teacher shortages, a lack of teacher diversity is a core 
concern in Mississippi. Tackling this problem is a critical part of the state’s efforts 
to improve the learning experiences of students of color, who represent almost 
half of the students enrolled in public schools.” Indeed, a recent state report 
contends that teachers of color could help address disparities in graduation rates, 
attendance, and advanced-level course participation, among other areas.”® 
Mississippi’s goal is to increase the number of teachers of color from 27 percent to 
32 percent by 2025. And leaders intend to focus efforts on recruiting male 
teachers of color, who currently make up only 6 percent of all teachers in the 
state.” 


To help meet these ambitious goals, state leaders have turned to residency 
programs. In 2018, the Mississippi Department of Education secured $4.1 million 
in philanthropic support to expand and diversify their teacher pipeline. These 
funds helped to jumpstart the Mississippi Teacher Residency (MTR), a pilot 
program that aims to recruit, train, and place over 100 new teachers through the 
residency model over three years.*° 

In Mississippi, teacher residencies are a pathway to certification that blends two 
years of coursework, mentorship, and in-classroom experience.» While most 
residency programs help candidates earn a master’s degree, the MTR program is 
an undergraduate program open to prospective teachers with an associate degree 
or roughly two years of credit toward a degree program. During the two years of 
the program, MTR residents divide their time between bachelor’s level 
coursework and at least 15 hours per week of on-the-job training where they 
gradually take on more responsibilities in a classroom under the supervision of a 
mentor teacher. Upon completing the program, residents must commit to teach 
for at least three years in their residency district. 


A hallmark of the residency model is an active partnership between a school 
district and a university. In Mississippi, each of three universities—spanning 
urban and rural areas—received a three-year grant from MDE to deploy this 
model in concert with a district. Pilot partners include William Carey University, 
working with Ocean Springs and Gulfport public school districts; Mississippi 
State University-Meridian, working with Jackson Public School District; and 
Delta State University, working with the Sunflower County Consolidated School 
District.” Beginning in the fall of 2019, each university partners will enroll three 
consecutive cohorts of 12 residents each, or 36 candidates total. 


While small, the MTR pilot is selective and in demand. Program applicants must 
answer application questions, submit a resume and Praxis scores, and undergo 
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panel interviews with district leaders, teachers, university professors, and MDE 
staff. Still, the first pool of applicants exceeded 300.” A range of generous 
financial and academic supports contribute to the program’s appeal: residents 
receive full tuition scholarships, one-on-one teacher mentors, ongoing 
professional development, licensure examination preparation support, and 
testing vouchers to cover the cost of exams. 


The first MTR cohort already shows promise for helping to diversity Mississippi’s 
teaching workforce. Seventy-six percent of residents in this cohort identify as 
people of color, compared to 27 percent of the state’s teaching workforce today.** 
Residency programs have a track record of bringing greater racial diversity into 
the workforce: nationally, they enrolled 45 percent candidates of color in 2015-16, 
compared to the 19 percent national average of teachers of color entering the 
profession.* 

Evidence also backs the residency model as a strategy for producing high-quality 
teachers who stay in the profession. One recent nationwide analysis by the 
Learning Policy Institute found that 82 percent of residents were still teaching 
four years after completing their program, a rate 10 percent higher than their 
non-residency counterparts.*° Other research shows that school leaders believe 
residents are more effective than other new teachers.”” And, while fewer studies 
have gauged the impact of residencies on student achievement, early evidence 
shows that former residents have a positive impact on students’ scores on 
statewide assessments.?® 


Partly, these outcomes have been credited to the careful combination of high- 
quality coursework and guided clinical experience that the residency model 
requires. Traditional preparation pathways have been criticized for offering 
limited field experiences that are disconnected from coursework, while 
alternative pathways have been critiqued for offering field experiences that are 
not only sporadic and disconnected but also unsupervised.*? In contrast, 
beginning in their first year, the MTR program requires candidates to complete a 
minimum of 15 hours clinical experience each week, where they have 
opportunities to practice and demonstrate what they are learning under the close 
supervision of experienced mentors who have been identified by their districts as 
effective and high-quality. 


To be sure, achieving this balance of clinical experience, coursework, and 
mentorship can be logistically challenging. Residents at MSU-Meridian work as 
full-time teaching assistants at Jackson Public Schools so they easily exceed the 
program’s 15 hours per week in-service requirement. Still, Leffler said the 
program had to arrange for residents to participate in five hours of observation, 
five hours of mentoring, and five hours of small group instruction each week. 
Additionally, the program had to ensure that the course load was feasible in light 
of mentoring requirements and a 40-hour-per-week work arrangement. 
Residents complete less coursework in year two but get more responsibilities in 
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the classroom, as they gradually transition from providing small group 
instruction to co-teaching with their mentor teacher.*° 


Program leaders have also had to ensure that coursework and mentoring was 
integrated into the field experience. “Anything we're teaching and modeling in 
the classroom—they should have a practical application of it in the field 
experience component, because ultimately engaging as a teacher is what's going 
to make them ready when they finish the program,” said Leffler. 


The National Center for Teacher Residencies (NCTR), which has been providing 
support to teacher residency programs since 2007, has been a major player in 
launching the MTR pilot program. To that end, NCTR is providing MDE and 
participating universities with guidance and support to refine their residency 
models to meet their needs and context.*’ Through a series of multi-day retreats, 
call check-ins, and site visits (which allow partners to visit exemplary residency 
sites), NCTR has helped MTR partners strengthen their understanding of 
essential elements of high-quality residencies in the areas of financial 
sustainability, candidate recruitment and selection, partnerships, high-quality 


curriculum, and more.” 


Residency programs are usually developed at the local level, 


occasionally with 
state-level financial support. As a result, states often feature a patchwork of 
independent programs. MTR programs, on the other hand, resemble more of a 
network. Keilani Goggins, an associate director at NCTR who provides technical 
assistance to Mississippi, said that the unique state-lead nature of MTR has 
offered residency programs a rare opportunity to “come together and talk across 
the table.” Programs have in-person check-ins where, among other things, they 
help each other solve problems of practice. Participating universities also know 
who to reach out to at MDE or NCTR for support. “Having a centralized hub in 
order to disseminate information can be valuable,” Goggins said. 


To make the state-led initiative run smoothly, residents, universities, districts, 
and MDE have agreed to fulfill a clear set of commitments.*’ Crucially, MDE has 
committed to support candidate selection, provide costs for professional 
development, tuition, books, and testing, and support residents in the 
credentialing process. It has also served as the connective tissue between the 
programs and NCTR. 


Additionally, state leaders are collecting data to evaluate and refine their 
residency model. The state hopes the pilot will help to clarify “the connection 
between a high-quality residency and future teacher effectiveness,” said 
Courtney Van Cleve, Director of Innovative Programs at the MDE. Van Cleve 
says Mississippi also aims to refine its residency model so that it is ready to scale 
key insights across the state, provided their evaluation finds that teacher 
residency is an effective pathway into the profession. Their goal is that more 
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district and university partnerships across the state have opportunities to run 
their own residencies. 


Before the grant ends, developing a model for funding will be critical to 
expanding the MTR pilot. If evaluation shows positive results, MDE can push for 
legislative funding. Another strategy is to promote cost-sharing. According to 
Tabitha Grossman, director of development and partnerships at NCTR, putting 
thoughtful effort into sharing costs has long helped stakeholders forge lasting, 
mutually beneficial partnerships. “One of the hallmarks of a really strong 
residency is when the district and the IHE are sharing financial responsibility,” 
said Grossman. “When youre willing to share costs, it sends a really strong 
message in a partnership that you are committed.” 


MTR offers a useful lesson for others seeking to adopt the residency model: it 
takes investments and commitments from all players—from state to district to 
university—to create sustainable, high-quality programs that help prepare a high- 
quality and representative teaching workforce. 
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Piloting Performance-Based Licensure to Ease 
Testing Disparities 


A key part of preparing a high-quality workforce is ensuring that all teachers 
possess a baseline level of knowledge, skills, and competencies. Every state 
requires that prospective teachers pass a series of exams in order to obtain 
licensure. In 26 states, including Mississippi, they are also required to pass a basic 
skills test to be admitted into an educator preparation program.** Research on 
the relationship between teacher certification exams and student achievement is 
mixed.‘” But several studies** have concluded that teacher effectiveness in the 
classroom is not strongly associated with performance on certification exams.*? 
Intended to set a high bar for entrance into the profession, these exams have had 
the unintended consequence of preventing and discouraging entry into teaching. 
Multiple studies document disparate pass rates between candidates of color and 
their white peers.*° These discrepancies mean that some candidates have to take 
tests multiple times, which is a cost burden, and may be another factor that 
discourages candidates from entering the profession. 


Gaps in PreK-12 and postsecondary education are contributing to disparate pass 
rates on licensure exams in Mississippi. While the state’s PreK-12 education 
system has made progress in recent years in raising student achievement and 
closing racial achievement gaps, large inequities remain. As reported in the 
Hechinger Report, recent data from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress show that “white fourth graders were twice as likely to score proficient 
on their reading test as their black peers. The state’s overall scores also hide deep 
disparities in its poorest, most isolated districts... and the gulf in academic 
outcomes is indisputable.”>* In addition, the state ranks near the bottom of all 50 
states in terms of early education spending and the percentage of children 
served, with only 5 percent of four-year-olds enrolled in public preschool.* 


Analysis from Mississippi Today notes that gaps in postsecondary education are 
also contributing to disparate pass rates on licensure exams in the state.’ Using 
data and research by the National Council for Teacher Quality (NCTQ), the 
article details how the content offered in elementary education programs is often 
poorly aligned with the content on licensure exams. In Mississippi, the majority 
of educator preparation programs studied “require students to take less than half 
of the classes recommended” by NCTQ to help ensure candidates are able to 
pass the licensure exam. MDE has started to offer test preparation sessions to 
help boost passing rates, while a non-profit in the state, Regional Initiatives for 
Sustainable Education, is also working to help fill these holes by providing 
tutoring support for the exam. 


With 2015’s Every Student Succeeds Act, the federal government eliminated its 
mandate for licensure exams™ and left it up to states to define and determine the 
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criteria for teacher effectiveness. States have used that flexibility to study gaps in 
testing outcomes” and to devise solutions to testing barriers such as eliminating 
some required exams.*° A handful of states are allowing subject-area teachers to 
use micro-credentials to demonstrate necessary competencies to attain new 
teaching endorsements,” and one state has left the door open for the potential of 
initial teacher licensure. 


Mississippi is taking a novel approach by exploring the potential for teachers to 
earn licensure based on their impact and effectiveness in the classroom. In the 
fall of 2019, MDE launched a performance-based licensure (PBL) pilot® that 
aims to develop standard licensure policy recommendations for the State Board 
of Education based on student achievement and evaluation data collected during 
the three-year study.°? The three-year program is being funded by the same grant 
as the state’s teacher residency program. (See Box: Changes In Testing 
Requirements Due to COVID-19) 


— CHANGES IN TESTING REQUIREMENTS DUE TO COVID-19 


The COVID-19 pandemic has led to temporary changes in Mississippi’s 
testing policies. In March 2020, the Mississippi State Board of Education 
suspended the testing requirements for entry into a teacher preparation 
program and for earning a teaching license through December 2021. Testing 
centers were closed as part of the state’s response to the public health crisis, 
rendering it impossible for candidates to take the exam. These changes are 
not anticipated to have an impact on the state’s PBL pilot. 


Currently, school districts are employing a large number of teachers with 
emergency credentials to fill staffing gaps—nearly 12 percent of teachers working 
in high-poverty schools.°° Many of these teachers have struggled to pass the 
state’s teacher licensure exam,” which has placed them at risk of being pushed 
out of the profession. Consider: in the summer of 2019, Jackson Public Schools 
stood to lose over 200 teachers because they had not been able to pass the 
required Praxis Core exam.” 


Courtney Van Cleve, who worked as a principal in Clarksdale before starting at 
MDE, saw these struggles first hand, “Any number of phenomenal teachers that I 
encountered in the Delta experienced challenges with licensure exam passage 
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and yet were getting incredible results with their students while leading really 
positive and culturally affirming classrooms,” she told us. 


Van Cleve’s observation was not a one-off. District stakeholder interviews found 
that teachers with temporary credentials were both highly experienced and 
positively impacting student learning, as measured by state and local assessment 
data. Given these findings, there was urgency at MDE to develop strategies to 
remove these barriers and expand pathways to licensure. According to Dr. Cory 
Murphy, Executive Director of the Office of Teaching and Leading at MDE, 
licensure exams are designed to determine whether someone has gained the 
knowledge deemed necessary to be able to safely practice in the content area 
they will be teaching. Yet, given the realities in Mississippi, he wondered whether 
the current system of relying on exams was the only way to confirm that teachers 
possess those knowledge and skills. 


In 2018, MDE began holding focus groups and interviews with stakeholders 
across the state to learn more about the opportunities and barriers facing the 
teacher workforce. Teacher entry and licensure exams were consistently raised as 
a barrier, which confirmed the need to create alternate methods for determining 
the qualifications and skills needed to enter the profession.®° However, creating 
alternatives does not mean that the state is trying to lower the bar, but rather 
trying to develop more expansive pathways that still hold candidates to high 
expectations. 


As it was developing the performance-based licensure (PBL) pilot, MDE 
convened more focus groups with parents, students, teachers, prospective PBL 
candidates, superintendents, and principals in interested school districts. The 
goal of these sessions was to go through the different prototypes of PBL and 
identify elements that worked or that needed to be changed. “We were flexible 
on the design until we got the model right for districts in Mississippi,” said Van 
Cleve.*° 


The three-year PBL pilot includes 73 teachers working in districts across the state. 
While districts have autonomy to select candidates for the program, the state has 
set baseline criteria for candidate eligibility. Candidates must have a bachelor’s 
degree, evidence of their effectiveness in the classroom, and three years of lead 
teaching experience (e.g., long term substitute or provisional license) or five years 
of experience as a teaching assistant. In each year of the pilot, PBL districts must 
submit data showing candidates’ effectiveness and impact on student learning. 
While standard licensure will be pending policy recommendations for the State 
Board of Education based on student achievement and evaluation data collected 
during the study, candidates are offered a teacher salary by their district and the 
opportunity to engage in intense Praxis and/or ACT assessment preparation 
sessions. Districts have flexibility to determine what combination of measures 
they will use to document teacher effectiveness, but it must include a measure of 
student growth over the year. “There are certain assessments like STAR, MKAS, 
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MAAP and so the districts select whatever product they are utilizing as the 
measure,” said Murphy. 


Amanda Johnson, principal and founder of Clarksdale Collegiate Public Charter 
School, expressed enthusiasm about the pilot and its potential. She said, “I have 
one teacher in the program,” working in kindergarten, “who has been teaching 
for a number of years on an emergency license and she gets our best results.” 
The results used to determine this teacher’s effectiveness include student growth 
targets on NWEA MAP and on kindergarten readiness assessments from the 


beginning and end of the year. 


In reflecting on the initial phase of the pilot, Van Cleve emphasized the 
importance of working closely with districts and engaging them as co-creators of 
the model to ensure that it fits their needs. The pilot has helped affirm the state’s 
commitment to increasing both teacher diversity and effectiveness. All PBL 
candidates in the first cohort are Black, compared to only 27 percent of the overall 
teacher workforce (47 percent of students are Black). 


The PBL pilot has already caught the attention of other states who are exploring 
alternate pathways to licensure, according to staff at MDE. Additionally, 
Massachusetts’s Commissioner of Education Jeffrey Riley wants to pilot 
alternative assessments” to provide teacher candidates with more options for 
demonstrating the competencies and skills necessary to earn licensure.® Like in 
Mississippi, these include comprehensive performance reviews to assess a 
teacher’s pedagogical knowledge and skills in practice. The proposal would also 
allow teacher preparation programs to assess a candidate’s subject-matter 
knowledge and submit documentation to the state department of education. 
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Conclusion and Early Lessons 


Over the last few decades, a wide range of factors has exacerbated teacher 
shortages across Mississippi. It is clear from our research that leaders there 
understand that solutions to this crisis must be as varied and robust as its causes. 
State leaders are working to identify and circumvent the various, common 
barriers candidates face along the path toward becoming a teacher by piloting 
three initiatives: Grow Your Own programs to develop local teachers, a state-run 
teacher residency program, and a pilot program exploring the possibility for 
teachers to earn a license based on their performance. Though still early, these 
initiatives provide four key lessons that may help other states create 
opportunities for growing and diversifying a teacher workforce. 


Pilot and evaluate initiatives before expansion. In Mississippi, state 
leadership and philanthropic funding have created a rare opportunity to test the 
impact of innovations aimed at recruiting diverse teachers who will stay in the 
profession and the community. The state’s PBL pilot will ideally determine if 
teachers’ performance in the classroom can serve as an alternative to traditional 
assessments. A central goal of the pilot is also to catch any potential problems 
with the model before the MDE develops recommendations for the State Board 
of Education on PBL as a statewide alternative to licensure exams. 


The MTR pilot will help gauge whether residency programs are an effective tool 
for recruiting and placing diverse teachers in high-needs districts in Mississipp1. 
Based on candidate completion, placement data, and retention data reported to 
MDE by district and IHE partners, the state will determine whether this model is 
worth investing in. MDE’s pilot efforts underscore the importance of testing 
initiatives at a smaller scale, refining the model, and evaluating outcomes before 
scaling. One question that remains is how the state will share insights, including 
what characteristics made pilots successful, in ways that will strengthen existing 
initiatives and help to forge new ones. 


Adopt a data-informed strategy. While Mississippi is collecting data on its 
MTRand PBL pilot, a critical question it faces is how it will improve its collection 
and use of teacher workforce data more broadly. MDE is working with 
Mississippi First, an education policy nonprofit, on a study of the teacher pipeline 
to help identify leaks and solutions. Currently, MDE uses multiple metrics to 
track teacher shortages including voluntary district surveys and the number of 
emergency credentials issued, but it does not publicly report these numbers.”° 
Ideally, all states should endeavor to report teacher shortage data to help inform 
the public and drive decisions around how to best target resources. 


Additionally, any state should be able to determine whether GYO and residency 
candidates not only graduated, received their certification, and obtained 
teaching positions, but also how long they stay in the profession and what impact 
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they have on students’ college and career readiness. This requires an extensive 
data collection and sharing effort on the part of IHEs, LEAs, and SEAs. 
Unfortunately, this effort is hampered by Mississippi’s current data 
infrastructure.”* Like in other states, teacher workforce data collected in the state 
reside in different agencies (chiefly IHEs and LEAs) and are not readily available 
to the SEA or the public, making it challenging to tell where innovations are 
needed and where they are making an impact. 


Establish a plan for short- and long-term funding. As Mississippi’s work 
shows, innovations in testing aimed at recruiting more teachers of color require 
resources. An influx of grant funding is allowing MDE to pilot new approaches to 
attracting and preparing more teachers and to gauge the impact of those efforts. 
However, the state will need to plan how to sustain these new programs, 
including by exploring strategies for compelling lawmakers to finance initiatives 
aimed at strengthening and diversifying the educator workforce. 


The performance-based licensure pilot has been found to be a relatively low-cost 
strategy, with the majority of spending going towards staffing at MDE to help 
oversee and refine the program and professional development series for teachers 
in the program. On the other hand, Grow Your Own programs and residencies 
require more substantial and consistent funds to provide adequate financial 
support to candidates such as tuition assistance, scholarships, living stipends, 
and the cost of testing. They also need funds to hire specialized personnel who 
can provide the full array of wraparound supports including advising, coaching, 
and mentoring, as well as staff who can contribute to program operations. 


Cost-sharing between partners has emerged as a strategy for sustainability of 
GYO programs and teacher residency programs.” For example, districts may tap 
into federal and local funds, universities may discount tuition, and legislators 
may allocate funding for full or partial scholarships. These types of cost-sharing 
strategies can be facilitated through formal partnerships that designate what 
each entity will contribute. Residency programs are estimated to have an average 
cost of $50,000 per candidate, but range from $37,000 to $84,000.” The cost of 
GYO programs has not been calculated in recent years, but a 2001 study 
estimated the cost to prepare paraeducators to become teachers ranged from 
$14,814 to $22,855 at a public institution and from $41,736 to $49,350 at a private 
institution.” 


More research is needed to examine how GYO programs and residencies are 
diversifying funding sources at the district, university, and state levels and the 
role of federal funding in supporting these programs. And now there is also the 
looming question of whether budget cuts that may result from the current 
COVID-19 crisis will impact the ability of stakeholders to participate in GYO and 
residencies. 
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Promote collaboration and coordination. Strong collaboration and 
coordination were common and essential elements across all three of 
Mississippi's initiatives. To ensure the success of the PBL pilot, MDE worked 
closely with districts to co-create a model that could be adapted to local needs. 
To this end, it also employed the expertise of a wide range of stakeholders— 
including students, teachers, and parents—in the early stages of the development 
process. 


The MTR pilot similarly hinged on the collaboration of various partners, 
including higher education institutions, districts, MDE, candidates, mentors, and 
the pilot funder. This collaboration was achieved by clearly articulating the roles 
and responsibility of each of the partners at the outset of the initiative. The MTR 
pilot also made it clear that meaningful connections across programs are critical. 
Residency programs in Mississippi, by attending common meetings organized by 
MDE and NCTR, have established a network to share best practices, creative 
approaches, and solutions to problems of practice. 


When it comes to GYO efforts, the state brought together a task force of district 
stakeholders to propose helpful recommendations for promoting programs 
across the state. These efforts are still taking root and local programs continue to 
operate in relative isolation and with limited state support. Still, local districts 
and institutions of higher education are working to develop meaningful and 
formalized partnerships to implement and sustain these programs. What will 
need additional attention is how Mississippi and other states are working to 
incentivize partnerships and forge statewide networks between local programs. 
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